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PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS, 



At a General Meeting, held in the apartments of the 
Association, William-street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, 
July 1st, 1868, 

Thomas R. Lane, Esq., in the Chair, 

The following new Members were elected : — 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Charlemont, Marino, 
Dublin : proposed by J. P. Prendergast, Esq. 

Mrs. Osborne, Newtown Anner, Clonmel, and the 
Rev. T. O'Mahony, Professor of Irish, Trinity College, 
Dublin : proposed by the Rev. James Graves. 

The Rev. William Reeves, D. D., the Rectory, Tynan ; 
the Rev. William Macllwaine, D. D., Belfast, and the Pub- 
lic Library, Armagh (through its Librarian): proposed by 
George V. Du Noyer, Esq. 

The Rev. John Dunn, P.P., Horestown, Priest's Hag- 
gard, New Ross, and the Rev. Alfred Master, Arthurstown : 
proposed by Dr. Long. 

Richard Day, Esq., M. D., Auckland, New Zealand : 
proposed by R. Day, Jun., Esq. 

The Rev. R. S. T. Campbell, Skibbereen : proposed by 
the Rev. G. Vance. 

Robert Morton, Esq., Alliance Chambers, London : 
proposed by T. R. Lane, Esq. 

R. J. Cruise, Esq., Geological Survey of Ireland ; 
Hugh Leonard, Esq., F. R. G. S., Clifden, Connemara, and 
Mitchell Henry, Esq., J s P., Kylemore Castle, Letter-park, 
Clifden, and Stratheden House, Hyde Park, London : pro- 
posed by G. H. Kinahan, Esq. 
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The Very Rev. The Dean of Leighlin : proposed by 
J. G. Robertson, Esq. 

Nicholas Carolan, Esq., Dundalk : proposed by the Rev. 
G. H. Reade. 

The Rev. James Graves expressed much regret that 
nothing had yet been done towards endeavouring to secure 
the stability of the belfry tower of St. Francis' Abbey, 
which was in such a dangerous condition. They had had 
before them at the January Meeting the Report of Thomas 
Drew, Esq., Architect, who had kindly given plans and 
specifications for the works deemed by him proper to be 
executed for that purpose ; and, in accordance with the re- 
solution passed at the Meeting, printed copies of Mr. Drew's 
report had been circulated, and a public subscription in- 
vited, to meet the necessary expenses. Mr. Drew's estimate 
was £100, and they had supposed that sum would have 
been most readily contributed in Kilkenny, for the preser- 
vation of a structure of so much historic interest, and one 
which from its architectural beauty was so great an or- 
nament to the city. The response to the appeal made, 
however, he was ashamed to say, only amounted in the 
aggregate to about £30. Such apathy was anything but 
creditable to the locality, and the only way of accounting 
for it was, that there seemed to be an erroneous impression 
abroad, that the Abbey tower was situated on the property 
of Mr. Smith wick, and that therefore the proprietor should 
be left to do the work at his own expense. This, however, 
was a very great mistake. The ruins of the Abbey, includ- 
ing the tower, were possessed by a person who had not the 
means of doing anything to preserve them. Although they 
adjoined the Brewery of the Messrs. Smith wick, unfortu- 
nately they did not belong to those gentlemen— if they 
did, no subscription would have been thought of, for the 
work would have been done at once without assistance 
from any other source. The Messrs. Smith wick had most 
liberally headed the subscription list with a donation of 
£10, and would afford any facility and assistance in their 
power. However, with £30 it became obvious that Mr. 
Drew's plans could never be carried out. So that they 
were driven to adopt some other course, if the tower was 
at all to be saved from destruction. 
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Mr. Meehan, a local builder, suggested, in a report 
read by Mr. Robertson, that the tower might be cheaply, 
and, for the present, effectually propped by two beams of 
red deal, which, by being placed beneath the vault, close 
by the south internal wall, would come right under the side 
wall of the tower, and give it effectual support for the 
present. 

Mr. Prim observed that Mr. Middleton, when calling 
their attention to the dangerous condition of the Abbey 
tower, had suggested the propriety of putting two pillars 
of cast iron, as props, exactly in the position now sug- 
gested for the timber supports. But Mr. Middleton had 
calculated the expense of the pillars at about £40, which 
was still beyond the amount of the subscription. 

A Committee, consisting of the Rev. Mr. Graves, Mr. 
Bracken, C. I., Mr. Robertson, Mr. Middleton, and Mr. 
Prim, was appointed to consider the best means of giving 
effectual support to the tower, with full power to carry out 
any plans that might be determined on, so far as the funds 
contributed would suffice. 

Mr. Robertson laid before the meeting, the receipts of 
the Committee of Management of the Leeds National Ex- 
hibition of Works of Art for sixteen objects from the As- 
sociation's Museum, borrowed by the Committee of the 
Exhibition, in accordance with the permission given at the 
January Meeting. 

The following presentations were received, and thanks 
voted to the donors : — 

" Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution" for the year 1865, Washington, 1866 : 
presented by the Institution. 

" Archseologia," Vol. XLI., Part 1 ; and a Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London," second series, 
Vol. III., Nos. 3-7 inclusive, and Vol. IV., No 1 : presented 
by the Society. 

" The Journal of the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion," for March and June, 1868 : presented by the Asso- 
ciation. 

" The Archaeological Journal, published under the di- 
rection of the Central Committee of the Archa3ological 
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Institute of Great Britain and Ireland," No. 95 : presented 
by the Institute. 

" Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land," Vol. VI., Part 2 : presented by the Society. 

" Archaeologia Cambrensis," third series, Nos. 54 and 
55 : presented by the Cambrian Archaeological Associ- 
ation. 

" Original Papers published under the direction of the 
Committee of the Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological So- 
ciety," Vol. VIL, Part 2 ; and "Illustrations of theRood- 
Screen at Randworth," by C. J. Winter, Norwich, 1867 : 
presented by the Society. 

" Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall," No. 9 : 
presented by the Institution. 

" Report of the Proceedings of the Geological and Poly- 
technic Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire," for 1867: 
presented by the Society. 

"The Reliquary," edited by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., 
&c., No. 32 : presented by the Editor. 

The Rev. C. A. Vignoles, Clonmacnoise, sent a small 
plain ancient bronze pin, found by a poor man on the bog 
road, or togher, leading down to the northern bank of the 
Shannon, opposite to the Seven Churches — the same person 
who had previously sent them two pins found in the same 
locality, and now in the Museum. 

Mr. Graves was empowered to send a small gratuity, 
through Mr. Vignoles, to the finder of the bronze pin, as 
an encouragement. 

The Rev. Mr. Vignoles also contributed drawings of an 
ancient round-headed window found in the parish church 
of Clonmacnoise in the course of the recent removal of the 
modern dashing. The ancient Temple Connor, one of the 
" Seven Churches," served as the present parish church. 
The ancient door- way still remained, and had been engraved 
by Petrie ("Round Towers," p. 273). The window was 
in the south wall, thirteen feet from the east end of the 
church ; it was three feet high, and eight inches wide, with 
a chamfer one and three-quarter inches wide on the out- 
side ; the inside was deeply splayed, but had been blocked 
by a monument of the Malone family. 

The Chairman brought under the notice of the Meet- 
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Here lyes the Body of Colo 
nell Charles M c Cartye of 
Ballea who dyed the 02 of 
May 1704 



ing a curious inscription on the large altar tomb at the 
south side of the high altar at Kilcrea Abbey, county of 
Cork, shown in one of the series of photographs of Kilcrea 
Abbey which he had exhibited at the January Meeting of 
the Association. At that time the upper stone of the tomb 
was entirely covered over with lichens, but his friend, Dr. 
Caulfield, had since got the flag cleaned, and the subjoined 
inscription then became legible. 

The epitaph now recorded 
showed that the MacCarthys here 
commemorated were of the branch 
which had resided at Cloghroe, 
near Blarney. 

Mr. Kyran Molloy, of Clonmac- 
noise, sent, through the Rev. Char- 
les A. Vignoles, a rubbing from the 
inscription on a tomb slab, at Clo- 
noony Castle, in the parish of Gallen, 
near the town of Cloghan, King's 
County, known in the district as 
the monument of " Queen Eliza- 
beth's cousins." The inscription 
was cut at the lower end of the 
stone, in incised Roman capitals, 
as follows : — 
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HERE UNDER LEYS ELIZABETH AND 
MAEY BULLYN DAUGHTERS OF THOMAS 
BULLYN SON OF GEORGE BULLYN THE 
SON OF GEORGE BTJLLYN YISCOUNT 
ROCHFORD SON OF S R THOMAS BTJLLYN 
EARLE OF ORMONDE AND WILSHIRE 



Mr. Graves alluded to 
the connexion of the Bullyn 
and Ormonde families, by 
the marriage of Sir Wil- 
liam Bullyn with one of the daughters of Thomas Butler, 
seventh Earl of Ormonde, thereby succeeding to half the 
Earl's English property. Sir "William's son, Thomas, w r as 
made Earl of Ormonde and Wiltshire by Henry VIII., en- 
joying that earldom till the Bully ns fell into disgrace with the 
king, who then restored the title of Ormonde to its rightful 
owner, Sir Piers Butler, who had previously been obliged 
to content himself with the title of Earl of Ossory. The 
pedigree stated on the tomb showed that the ladies, whom it 
was intended to commemorate, were cousins, twice removed, 
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to Queen Elizabeth. It would be interesting, if possible, 
to trace the time and cause of the coming of this branch of 
the family into Ireland, as proved by the fact of these 
ladies being buried in the King's County. He (Mr. Graves), 
had seen the slab, which measured seven feet by four feet 
ten inches, and was sixteen inches thick. It now lay close 
to the castle, having been removed from the quarry, about 
two hundred yards distant, by the last resident in the castle, 
" Counsellor" Molony, about the first quarter of the present 
century. 

Mr. Prim remarked that an account of the discovery of 
this Bullyn tomb, given in the " Irish Penny Magazine," 
No. 38, September 21st, 1833, appeared very improbable. 
It was there stated that, in 1803, some labourers engaged 
in raising stone in a quarry adjoining Clonoony Castle, 
had discovered a natural cave in the limestone rock ; and 
" in this cave, at a depth of about twelve feet under the 
surface, was found, beneath a heap of stones (apparently 
placed there for the purpose of concealment), a large lime- 
stone flag," being the inscribed stone referred to. The 
writer, whom he believed to have been Mr. T. L. Cooke, of 
Parsonstown, went on to say — " There was also found, as 
I have been told, underneath the slab, a coffin cut in the 
rock, and which contained the bones of two individuals, 
greatly decayed." It seemed very strange, if the informa- 
tion was correct, that these two ladies had been buried in 
a natural cave, remote from any churchyard, and with 
stones heaped over the tomb, for purposes of concealment. 

Mr. Bracken, C. I., said he knew Clonoony very well, 
and had seen this tombstone of the Bullyns. He believed 
that the information given to Mr. Cooke — if he were the 
writer of the article in the " Irish Penny Magazine" — was 
not quite correct. The tradition of the locality, as he (Mr. 
Bracken) had always heard it, was that "the cousins of 
Queen Elizabeth" were buried in the cemetery attached to 
the ancient Priory of Gallen, but no monument bearing the 
name was now to be found there. He never heard a word of 
the discovery of a cave at Clonoony, but had been informed 
that this tombstone was found in the quarry, under rub- 
bish ; and the general supposition regarding it was, that 
the intention had been to have erected the tombstone over 
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the grave at Gallen Priory, but that, from some circumstance 
or other long since forgotten, it had never been brought 
from the quarry where the stone-cutters had been at work 
upon it. There was a fact tending to very much corrobo- 
rate this idea. The inscription was cut on the low T er end of 
the stone, the upper part being left blank. It had probably 
been the original intention to carve the family armorial 
bearings over the inscription, as was not unusual at the 
period ; but the design was never carried out. Certainly, 
the place in which this inscription was cut gave the tomb- 
stone a most unfinished appearance. There was no church 
or burial ground at Glonoony. 

Mr. A. G. 'Geoghegan wrote strongly supporting the 
theory, put forward by Mr. G. M. Atkinson in a paper re- 
cently read before the Association, as to the origin of the 
misnomer " Danish Raths," applied by the peasantry to the 
ancient earthworks of the country, in consequence of a 
tradition of those structures having been erected by the 
Tuatha de Danann — the latter part of the name being cor- 
rupted into " Danes." He observed: — 

"Mr. George M. Atkinson, in his letter printed in your last number, 
alludes to the general belief among the peasantry in Ireland, that our 
Raths or earth circles were built by the " Danes" in former times, and 
that up to the present those green mounds are the favourite haunts of the 
Fairies or Good-people. 

"It is somewhat curious, that this belief is spread over the entire 
island, from Malin to Carnsore — from Dundrum to Tralee. Although, as 
Mr. Atkinson remarks, it is absurd to suppose that the* sea kings, whose 
object was to burn and destroy all habitable buildings in Ireland, not to 
create and erect them, had anything to do with the formation of those 
mounds ; still a belief so widely spread throughout the land requires some 
investigation. I therefore agree with Mr. Atkinson that this tradition 
contains the truth, although hid in the wrappings of error — and that the 
people referred to is not the people known in the English language as 
Danes, but that olden race, the Tuatha de Danann, who in remote ages 
landed on our shores as conquerors and colonists. 

" The little we know of this mysterious race strongly impresses us 
with the idea that they were far in advance of the natives of Ireland in 
civilization and mechanical knowledge. They were hewers of stone, 
smelters of ore, workers in copper, bronze, and gold, burners of their 
dead, and so far superior to the Irish aborigines of that day, that they were 
held by them to be a race of magicians. On this point some curious tradi- 
tions are given in O'Halloran and Keatinge. 

" This strongly corroborates the conjecture of Mr. Atkinson, that the 
superstitious assignment of the raths, as dwellings to the fairies, had re- 
ference to a tradition of a magical race long gone by. 4 Wise as the 
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Tuatha de BananvC is a saying that still can be heard in the highlands 
of Donegal, in the glens of Connaught, and on the sea-board of the south- 
west of Ireland. When, therefore, the English-speaking peasant of the 
present day assigns the erecting of the raths to the sea kings, and calls 
them Danes* forts, he unconsciously mixes up the traditions of two different 
nations together, and, misled by the similarity in their names, gives to 
one the credit that belongs to the other. Doubtless, the explanation of his 
Irish-speaking ancestors referred to the Tuatha de Danann, but in process 
of time the correct sound was lost by their English-speaking descendants, 
who thus erroneously transferred to the Danes — of whom they had heard so 
much, and whose defeat at Clontarf was to them a matter of household his- 
tory (ignoring that older race, whose existence half hid in the mists of 
a remote antiquity, was comparatively unknown to them) — the earthworks, 
many of them of stupendous magnitude, with which the country is 
studded." 

The following observations on the Battle of Gortna- 
pishy, noticed in the "Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeo- 
logical Society" (1st series of this Journal), Vol. I, p. 341, 
were forwarded by our well known Irish numismatist, John 
Lindsay, Esq.: — 

" That a battle was fought at this place there can be little doubt; the 
period, however, seems to be uncertain. Mac Geoghegan, the only histo- 
rian who, as far as I am aware of, notices it, does not give the locality, 
but seems to say that it was gained by Sir John Desmond over the Eng- 
lish, where the latter had ten battalions cut to pieces, and that he then 
made an incursion on Ormond, and being pursued by the Butlers, the 
latter were defeated at Knockgraffon. 

" There are many improbabilities in this account : the result of the 
battle of Eanaghbeg (a little to the east of Croom), which took place in 
1579, is given in a widely different manner by English and Irish writers ; 
but the statement of the Eour Masters is, probably, the nearest to the 
truth, and according to them Desmond, after an obstinate conflict, was 
totally defeated by the English under Captain Malby. 

" Mac Geoghegan says that after this battle Desmond marched from 
Connillo to Atharlam (Aherlow), and that the garrison of Kilmallock, at- 
tempting to stop his progress, were defeated with great slaughter ; and 
that this victory was followed by another at Gortnapishy, where ten bat- 
talions of English were cut to pieces, and that Desmond after this made an 
incursion on Ormond, and that the Butlers, having gone in pursuit of him, 
were defeated at Knockgraffon. 

" In the ' Annals of the Four Masters' no mention is made of any of 
these battles except that at Eanaghbeg, and it is not likely that a fight in 
which ten battalions of English were cut to pieces would be overlooked by 
them. Indeed, those acquainted with the history of Ireland at that period 
will naturally ask, where could these ten battalions of English have come 
from ? Malby, at the battle of Eanaghbeg, had only 600 English with 
him, and that after receiving what was looked on as a powerful reinforce- 
ment from England, but was only 600 men under three captains : and 
even admitting that the ten battalions were only ten companies, they would 
have amounted to more than Malby had at any time in the field ; besides, 
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Gortnapishy, unless there is another locality of that name, would be out 
of the line of march both of Malby and Desmond. 

" That some battle must have been fought at or near Gortnapishy, at 
the foot of Sliabh-na-mbhan, there is positive evidence to prove. On the 
lands of lower Ballinard, a short distance from Gortnapishy, the bones of 
men and horses, pieces of saddles, leather, buttons, bits of metal, &c. — 
some of which I have myself seen — have been often found ; and a sand- 
pit on the same townland is said to contain a large quantity of these 
bones, &c. There is a tradition amongst the people in the neighbourhood 
that a battle was fought here between Cromwell and the Irish, but his- 
tory makes no mention of such a battle ; and as Ballinard Castle, besieged 
by Cromwell in 1650, made but a short resistance, we must therefore look 
for some other period to which this battle may be assigned, and in the ab- 
sence of positive evidence, I submit the following conjecture as the most 
probable : — 

" On the 15th of April, 1599, the Earl of Essex landed in Ireland with 
20,000 foot and 2000, or, according to Rapin, 1300 horse, the largest 
English force which hitherto arrived in this country. 

" Of the earlier proceedings of the Earl it is unnecessary in this place 
to say anything, and I shall commence with his progress from Dungarvan, 
and quote the words of the Eour Masters on the subject : — 

" The Earl of Essex proceeded from Dungarvan to Waterford, thence 
into the country of the Butlers, and into Leinster; they marched not by 
a prosperous progress by the roads along which they passed from "Water - 
ford to Dublin, for the Irish of Leinster were following and pursuing, 
surrounding and environing them, so that they slew and slaughtered 
great numbers of them in every road and way through which they passed., 

" This statement is not only perfectly consistent with the occurrence 
of a battle at Gortnapishy, but the line of march thus described probably 
passed close to, if not through that townland, as his route from Waterford 
into the country of the Butlers was, probably, to the south and west of 
Slieve-na-mbhan and through the townlands of Gortnapishy, Cloran, Kil- 
burry, Milestown, Ballyhomuck, and Ballinard, all which lands are well 
known to me, having often passed through them : the distance between 
Gortnapishy and the sand-pit at Ballinard is about a mile and three- 
quarters. 

" The country of the Butlers certainly lay both east and west of Sliebh- 
na-mbhan ; but the route of Essex was, probably, far more to the west, as 
he had appointed to meet Sir Conyers Clifford, the Governor of Connaught, 
at Eircail, a district in King's County, near the Shannon, and did meet 
him there. 

" There may be historical documents of which I am not aware de- 
scribing more minutely than the Eour Masters the progress of Essex in 
that part of Ireland, and perhaps giving some details of the battle in ques- 
tion, and if so, some of our numerous and talented Irish Archaeologists 
may be able to throw some light on an interesting event in the History of 
Ireland. 

"The townlands herein mentioned will be found on the Ordnance 
Maps, sheets 71 and 70." 

G. H. Kinahan, Esq., M. R.I. A., Hon. Local Secretary 
for Connaught, sent the following short report on the an- 
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cient stone-roofed church on Illaun-Dara, near Roundtown, 
county Galway, with a view to assist the Association in an 
appeal to the proprietors of the island to save the ruins 
from utter destruction, the dilapidation and spoliation hav- 
ing gone rapidly on for some time latterly : — 

" Of this church the greater part of the stone roof has been destroyed, 
and in places the foundation or under pinning of some of the lower stones 
have given way, thereby causing some of the upper stones to fall out, 
and in one place splitting the wall. 

"East Gable. — On the south of the east window, over St. McDara's 
bed, some of the pieces of stone used for under pinning the larger blocks 
have given way, causing the stones to bulge out. This might be repaired 
by taking out the stones and replacing them. 

" South Wall. — East of the window in the south wall a stone has 
slipped out from the perpendicular, and thereby displaced the stones above 
it, while other stones have fallen out, leaving vacant places. This seems 
to have been caused by the foundation or the pinning under the large stone 
having given way. Here it would appear necessary that the upper 
portion of the outside part of the wall as also part of the stone roof, should 
be taken down (as all are more or less shaken), and replaced from the 
lowest stone up, great care being taken that the large stone has a good 
sound berth. 

"West Gable. — The north-west terminal buttress of this gable has 
split. This defect seems to have been caused by the foundation of the 
lowest stone giving way. Apparently this might easily be repaired by 
taking down and rebuilding the outside part of the pillar. 

"Roof. — The church originally was roofed with chisel-dressed thick 
granite flags procured on the island, one projecting slightly beyond the 
other. The greater part of this roof is now gone — only a few courses 
remaining above the north and south walls, and a part attached to the 
point of the east gable ; but as most, if not all the stones are still in the 
vicinity of the ruins, the roof might easily be rebuilt. Since last July 
some of the stones in the south wall have fallen out, and others must 
follow if the work of restoration is not soon done. The part of the roof 
attached to the east gable has bent it out of the perpendicular, and may 
have helped to cause the previously-mentioned rupture on the outside of 
the wall. 

" Cbosses. — The remains of ten or twelve crosses still exist, some 
being of rude fashion, and probably modern, but others were ancient and 
beautifully carved : of the carved crosses, one made of granite is in good 
preservation and is fixed in the ground near the landing-place ; but as it is 
used as a scratching stone by the cattle, it ought to be protected. This 
might easily be done by digging a trench round it and leaving it standing 
on an isolated hillock. On the altar, a little north-east of the church, 
there is a rectangular piece of limestone, carved on both sides, that may 
have been part of the shaft of a cross. This ought to be permanently 
fixed in some locality, otherwise it may be broken or the carvings injured 
by its being knocked against other stones : the socket of the shaft of a 
cross, which lies near the altar, fits this piece. It might be fastened into 
it with cement. 
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u Of the other carved and pierced crosses, pieces only were observed : 
however, more might be collected, and possibly some of them might be 
restored. However, as all are limestone, I am afraid many of the pieces 
have been burned into lime. 

" If the church is restored, a protecting wall round it would be neces- 
sary. This fence should be so built as not to spoil the effect of the ruin, 
but at the same time high enough to keep off the cattle.'' 

Mr. Robert Day, Jun., F. S. A., sent the following 
notice of Rock Carvings in Co. Cork, accompanied by a 
drawing of the surface of the rock here engraved : — 

" In the fifth volume of our ' Journal,' second series, at p. 384, 
are figured some strange symbolic sculptures, recently discovered by Mr. 
Eugene Conwell, of Trim, which decorate the megalithic chambers in the 
Sleive-na-Callighe earns. 1 I have now the pleasure of recording the dis- 
covery of a sculptured rock bearing similar symbols, and situated in the 
extreme west of the Co. Cork. It is on the property of Robert Swanton, 
Esq., of Ballybawn, and adjoins the new line of road leading from Bally - 
dehob to Bantry. The rock is the red sandstone of the district, and lies 
horizontally almost due north and south. When making this road the 
workmen cleared away some eighteen inches of earth from the rock, and 
so exposed its sculptured surface. The cuttings consist of circles, cup- 
shaped cavities, penannular rings, and Y-shaped markings. There are 
two perfectly formed circles cut on the rock, one measuring 15 inches by 
15 inches, the other 19 inches by 19 inches ; and three imperfect or penan- 
nular circles, one 20 inches by 18 inches, another 12 inches by 11 inches, 
and the other 26-|- inches by 19 inches ; the cup- shaped cavities are each 
1^ inches, 2 inches, and 3 inches in diameter ; the penannular rings art; 
two in number, one within the other, but without either the central cup 
or radial groove, so well known elsewhere. The outer ring is 19 inches by 
19 inches, the inner 7 inches by 5 inches; the opening of the inner 
1 inch, that of the larger 2 inches. The openings are in line. There are 
two other imperfectly formed circles, and several straight and Y-shaped 
incised markings on the rock. 

"Mr. George Tate, of Alnwick, has published a work on "the sculp- 
tured rocks of Northumberland," which he has enriched with many litho- 
graphs of similar cuttings. The cup markings, the incomplete rings, the 
series of circles round a central cup, and the same with a radial groove or 
gutter through the circles, are the best known types. It has been said 
that these could only have been made with a metal tool ; but Sir J. Y. 
Simpson 2 states that, on the back of a granite monolith in the Edinburgh 
Antiquarian Museum, on the front of which are tw^o crescents, Mr. Paul, the 
doorkeeper, with a flint chisel and wooden mallet, cut in two hours two 
thirds of a circle. Professor Simpson observes, that these rings and cup 
sculpturings have been found along the whole length of the British 
Islands, from the south coast to the Orkneys, and across the whole breadth 
from Yorkshire on the north-east of England to Kerry and Cape Clear on 

1 See also "Hand Book to the Lough lished as an Appendix to the " Proceeding? 
Crew Hills," by E. A. Conwell, M. R. I. A. of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.* 

2 See Sir J. Y. Simpson's Treatise, pub- vol. vi. 
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the west and south-west coasts of Ireland. From this rock at Ballybawn 
may be seen distinctly Cape Clear Island, the Fastnet Eock and Light- 
house, and the entrance of Baltimore Harbour; while, to the right, is 
Mount Gabriel and Ballydehob, and in the back ground Ballybawn House, 
with Mount Kid rising above it. 

" The only remains of by- gone times near the rock is a circular rath, 
which takes its name from the estate. But from the well ascertained fact 
of an old deposit of soil having, up to a recent period, rested on the rock, 
and from the known antiquity of these markings, there can be little doubt 
but that they are of an earlier age than the rath builders. On inquiry, no 
objects of antiquity were known to have been found in the neighbourhood ; 
but this cannot be a matter of surprise, as the greater part of the land in 
the immediate vicinity is mountain, and, of course, unreclaimed. 

"What these peculiar markings represent is a question still unan- 
swered, though various conjectures have been made. Professor Nilsson 
considers them to be of Phoenician origin ; he believes that, anterior to 
Druid ism, there existed a form of Eastern Solar Worship ; that Stonehenge, 
&c, were raised by these Sun Worshippers, and not by the Druids, 
as Temples to their Sun God Baal, and that the ring markings are their 
work, and symbolize the Sun, and some of the other heavenly bodies. 

" Professor Simpson, on the other hand, says, if they were Phoenicians, 
why have they not been found in Cornwall, Pembroke, or Devon, to 
which districts there can be but little doubt the Phoenicians traded largely 
for tin ? He proves clearly that they preceded the knowledge of letters 
and traditions, at least in England, and he connects many with the 
dwellings and sepultures of Archaic Man, and shows that any antiquities 
found with them are of a prehistoric character. 

" In 'Fiji and the Fijians' (2nd Ed., vol. i., p. 220) are figured two 
sacred pillar stones ; on one of these is engraved three separate series of 
ring and cup markings, consisting in each case of two concentric rings, 
with the central cup, similar to those already described. These Fiji mono- 
liths are consecrated objects, being the emblems of some Gods, and denoting 
the resting-place of others, where offerings of food are occasionally made. 
The fact of these symbols being found engraved on pillar stones in coun- 
tries so widely separated, is an interesting subject, and well worth inves- 
tigating. Do they typify a universal belief in the never-ending eternity 
of which the circle is so apt an emblem, and in which even the rudest 
savage has more or less faith ? or are they, as Mlsson supposes, emblems 
of that highest order of idolatry — the worship of the heavenly bodies?" 

The following Papers were submitted to the Meet- 
ing :— 



